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2. Individual Mind as the Agent of Reorganization. It should
be obvious that this philosophic- movement misconceived the sig-
nificance of the practical movement. Instead of being its transcript3
it was a perversion. Men were not actually engaged in the absurdity
of striving to be free from connection with nature and one another.
They were striving for greater freedom in nature and society. They
wanted greater power to initiate changes in the world of things and
fellow beings; greater scope of movement and consequently greater
freedom in observations and ideas implied in movement. They
wanted not isolation from the world, but a more intimate connec-
tion with it. They wanted to form their beliefs about it at first hand,
instead of through tradition. They wanted closer union with their
fellows so that they might influence one another more effectively
and might combine their respective actions for mutual aims.
So far as their beliefs were concerned, they felt that a great deal
which passed for knowldege was merely the accumulated opinions
of the past, much of it absurd and its correct portions not under-
stood when accepted on authority. Men must observe for them-
selves* and form their own theories and personally test them. Such a
method was the only alternative to the imposition of dogma as
truth, a procedure which reduced mind to the formal act of acqui-
escing in truth. Such is the meaning of what is sometimes called the
substitution of inductive experimental methods of knowing for
deductive. In some sense, men had always u.sed an inductive method
in dealing with their immediate practical concerns* Architecture,
agriculture, manufacture, etc*, had to be based upon observation of
the activities of natural objects, and ideas about such affairs had
to be cheeked, to some extent* by results. But even in such things
there was an undue reliance upon mere custom, followed blindly
rather than understanding!)?. And this observational-experimental
method was restricted to these ^practical" matters, and a sharp dis-
tinction maintained between practice and theoretical knowledge or
truth, (See Ch. XX,) The rise of free cities, the development of
travel, exploration, and commerce, the evolution of new methods of
producing commodities and doing business, threw men definitely
upon their own resources* The reformers of science like Galileo,
Descartes, and their successors, carried analogous methods into
ascertaining the facts about nature. An interest in discovery too|c